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Montana.— Judith Mts., Canby ; Rattlesnake Canon, Watson, 
No. 137; Little Belt Mts., Scribner, No. 52; Oregon. — Nuttall, 
(type), Lt. Mullan ; Blue Mts., Henderson. Washington. — Spo- 
kane Co., Suksdorf, No. 299; Cascade Mts., Yakima, Brandegee. 
British America. — Kootanie Pass, Rocky Mts., Dawson. 

Var. TENUIFOLIA, 11. var. 

Glabrous, stem naked, i° to 2° high ; leaves thin, round-cor- 
date, 1' to 2 1 broad, somewhat incisely 5 or 7 lobed, lobes crenate, 
aristate-dentate, margin minutely ciliate ; petioles slender, 2 1 to 
4/ long; calyx at time of flowering 2" to 3" long, campanulate, 
open, minutely glandular, deeply cleft into somewhat unequal 
lobes ; petals narrowly spatulate, becoming as long, or nearly as 
long, as the calyx lobes. 

Oregon. — Near the Dalles, Thos. Howell (distrib. as H. gla- 
bella, Nutt). Was/iington.—Smcoe Mts., J. Howell. 

In addition to the specimens contained in the Columbia Col- 
lege Herbarium, those of Harvard College, the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the National Herbarium at 
Washington, the Geological Survey of Canada, Mr. Wm. M. 
Canby and Prof Thos. C. Porter have been examined. 

A Biographical Sketch of Dr, George Thurber. 

By II. II. Rusey. 

George Thurber was born in Providence, R. L, on Septem- 
ber 2d, 1 82 1, his father being Jacob Thurber, for many years a 
well-known business man of that city. Although Dr. Thurber 
was in the strict sense of the word a self-educated man, his chief 
studies lying in the direction of subjects in which he was specially 
interested, and being pursued by methods of his own devising, 
yet he enjoyed for some time the advantages of study at the 
Union Classical and Engineering School of Providence, conducted 
by Mr. Thomas C. Hartshorn. Among his schoolmates were 
several men who have since become distinguished, the most 
noted of them, perhaps, being Mr. George William Curtis. He 
never graduated from this institution. By his strong disposition 
to utilize the results of study in some practical manner, he was 
soon led to become interested in the subject of pharmacy, and 
was duly apprenticed to a pharmacist of his native city. During 
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this appreticeship his taste for chemistry was cultivated to such 
an extent that when he became himself a proprietor, in partner- 
ship with Mr. Joshua Chapin, he pursued the study as a specialty, 
and fitted himself for special work in that department. About 
this time he was appointed lecturer on chemistry at the Franklin 
Society of Providence, the position being purely an honorary 
one. In 1840 the members of his class presented him with a 
testimonial in the form of a copy of Turner's Chemistry, the 
volume being still in the possession of his relatives. His peculiar 
passion for tracing everything to its origin soon forced him into 
the study of botany as explaining the sources of the vegetable 
drugs with whose composition he had already become so familiar. 
Once introduced to this science, his love for it rapidly grew into 
an absorbing passion, and he developed an intense desire to make 
botanical explorations. He therefore eagerly seized an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself in 1850 for becoming associated 
with the United States Boundary Commission to settle the 
boundary between the United States and Mexico, his position 
being that of botanist, to which were added, after the fashion 
of the times, the offices of quartermaster and commissary. The 
duties of this position occupied him for nearly four years, when 
the commission was disbanded and he returned to his home in 
Providence. His duties while on this commission were performed 
in no perfunctory manner. Thoroughly in love with the work 
which his position brought to him, he secured a collection which 
will ever be historical, and which formed the subject of Dr. 
Gray's important contribution, " Plantce Novce TJmrberiance." 
It was upon this expedition that Dr. Thurber discovered the 
curious Pilostyles, which he at once recognized as something 
very curious, and which he subsequently accurately classified, in- 
sisting upon his determination in the face of the persistent incre- 
dulity of both Torrey and Gray, until his earnestness led them to 
an investigation and confirmation. Almost immediately after 
his return to Providence he was made a member of the Visiting 
Board of Brown University on Applied Chemistry, and from that 
institution he subsequently received the degree of A. M. In the 
year of his return he received, chiefly, I believe, through the in- 
fluence of Dr. Torrey, an appointment to the United States As- 
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say Office in New York. His letter of acceptance was written on 
Christmas day. The thoroughness with which Dr. Thurber as- 
similated and the persistence with which he retained information 
is evidenced by the fact that a careful perusal of his diary, written 
subsequent to his return from Mexico, appears to establish the 
fact that he did not find it necessary to review his previous 
knowledge of chemistry in order to fit himself for assuming this 
important position. He remained in the Assay Office until 1856, 
when he resigned on account of political differences, this incident 
well illustrating his perfect candor and uncompromising spirit. 
Upon being asked for a contribution to the campaign fund of the 
dominant political party, he, being an enthusiastic admirer of the 
opposition candidate, inquired, " Is this an invitation or a de- 
mand ? " He was informed that it was a demand, and at once 
tendered his resignation. He then established some sort of a 
connection with the Cooper Union, as a lecturer according to 
one authority, and according to another as a tenant and student. 
The former statement is probably the correct one. At about the 
same' time he accepted a position as lecturer on botany and ma- 
teria medica at the College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York, resigning after several terms to occupy the chair of botany 
and horticulture in the Michigan Agricultural College. Four 
years later he returned to New York and again lectured for a 
short time in the College of Pharmacy. He then became editor 
of the American Agriculturist, devoting twenty-two years, the 
most of the remaining active portion of his life, to this work, which 
he conducted successfully from every point of view. He estab- 
lished his home at a beautiful point upon the left bank of the 
Passaic River, near the village of Passaic, which he named " The 
Pines " after a little grove of large pine trees growing in front of 
his house. In 1880 he paid a brief visit to Europe, visiting Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Germany and Switzerland, where he was 
treated with distinguished consideration by many leading botan- 
ists and horticulturists. He always counted among his pleasantest 
privileges that of being able to return a portion of this pleasant 
hospitality some years later when he received Sir Joseph 
Hooker, who accompanied Dr. Gray on a tour through the great 
West. In 1886 he was made a corresponding member of the 
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Royal Horticultural Society of London. He was a life member 
of the American Pomological Society, and presided over its At- 
lanta meeting. He was also President of the New Jersey Hor- 
ticultural Society, a corresponding member of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Sciences, and an active member of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. From the University Medical College of 
New York he received the honorary title of Doctor of Medicine. 

Two genera of plants have been dedicated to this distinguished 
man. On page 209 of the first volume of Bentham & Hooker 
we find accepted the genus Tkurberia, of Asa Gray, in the Me- 
moirs of the American Academy, v. 308. But on page 982 of 
the same volume the authors announce their opinion that this 
recognition was erroneous, as the genus Thnrberia of Gray is not 
to be separated from Gossypium. Mr. Bentham therefore, in 
the Journal of the Linncean Society, xix, 58, dedicates to him a 
genus comprising two species of grasses of Texas and Arkansas, 
and this genus is accredited in the third volume, page 1, 1 18, of 
the Genera Plantarum. We have, therefore, the curious circum- 
stance of having the same name applied to two different genera 
in different volumes of the same work. This reference is thus 
given in detail because of an erroneous idea which has been 
created by the statement in Garden and Forest, April 9, page 
173, where Gray's genus Thurberia is referred to as though it 
were the accepted one. 

It was probably owing to the indefatigable exertions and ac- 
companying exposures of his Mexican service that Dr. Thurber 
contracted a rheumatism to which he was ever after a martyr. 
It was painful to witness his frequent attacks, during which he 
remained steadily at his desk, performing his duties day and 
night in the midst of the acutest torture. But during the last 
few years various complications developed which almost inca- 
pacitated him for any severe labor, and to these he succumbed 
on the night of Wednesday, April 2, leaving a brother and three 
sisters, together with a host of professional and personal friends, 
to mourn his loss. He was buried in the Swan Point Cemetery, 
founded, strangely enough, by the same Thomas C. Hartshorn 
who had instructed him when a boy, and overlooking the beauti- 
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ful valley of the Seekonk River where in early life he had found 
his favorite haunts for botanizing - . 

As a man, Dr. Thurber was frank, truthful and conscientious 
in all his relations, kind and generous beyond most men, sensi- 
tive and sympathetic. Possessed of a perfect physical and moral 
courage, and of a fortitude ample to second those qualities, he 
never wavered in the performance of any one of the diversified 
duties which fell to his lot. Like his warm personal friend Dr. 
Gray, he was noted for his readiness to turn from his absorbing 
labors and spare a portion of his limited time for the assistance 
and instruction of the young; but almost the last thing he would 
do was to ask any assistance from anyone else or subject them 
to the slightest inconvenience. At the same time that he was 
thus genial and considerate of the young, his air had nothing of 
the patronizing style about it, and he was equally considerate to 
those who approached him as his equals. 

A considerable portion of his time and effort were devoted to 
the exposure of business and professional frauds, in the humbug 
column of the American Agriculturist, which thus became a 
terror to quacks, charlatans and swindlers of every description, 
but particularly to those circulating among the agricultural com- 
munity, where his influence was widest and .strongest. Under 
his control the advertising columns of this journal were absolutely 
incorruptible, and unapproachable by any but the most worthy 
of subjects. Although constantly tempted by the most alluring 
offers, both for himself and for his publishers, those columns were 
never known to be opened to any patent medicine or other ques- 
tionable or evil article ; and in thus commenting upon his charac- 
ter, we cannot fail to be impressed with the very unusual specta- 
cle of a large publishing house supporting its editor in refusing, 
solely from motives of principle, this very lucrative class of 
patronage. Dr. Thurber carried his discountenancing of secrecy 
to a point which must appear amusing to any but the most well 
informed intelligence. He would touch no medicine of any kind 
unless he was fully informed as to its composition' and character, 
and even in matters of eating and drinking he insisted upon the 
most perfect knowledge of the nature of the articles. It is even 
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humorously reported that he could not enjoy his green peas un- 
less he knew the name of their variety. 

He was one of the hardest workers that his profession has ever 
known in this country, and his irregular habits of working and 
resting unquestionably did much to aggravate his malady and 
shorten his life. Not infrequently would his labor continue . 
through the night, the hours uncounted, until his family ris- 
ing, perhaps late on a Sunday morning, would find him still 
engaged at his writing, the rays of his lamp mingling unnoticed 
with those of the rising sun. During his attacks of sickness he 
was accustomed to have his couch drawn beside his desk, where 
he would sit until, exhausted by suffering and exertion, he 
would recline until sufficiently rested to resume his writing. 

Immediately adjoining his house was his experimental garden, 
which was very extensive, and to the careful and continuous use 
of which is largely to be accredited the singular accuracy of de- 
tail and realism, and the naturalness of style, which characterize 
his horticultural contributions. 

Unfortunately Dr. Thurber wrote but few articles over his own 
signature. His chief contributions were to the American Agri- 
culturist, in the form of " The Doctor's Talks" and " Notes 
from the Pines." The latter papers were conspicuous in horti- 
cultural literature for the extent and accuracy of the botanical in- 
formation which they covered. During his residence in Michigan 
he revised and partially rewrote Darlington } s Agricultural 
Botany, which was then published under the title of American 
Weeds and Useful Plants. He wrote also the graminology of the 
botany of California, and the entire botany of Apple ton' } s New 
American Encyclopaedia, which latter, when he assumed charge 
of it, was said to be in a fair way to inflict a vast accumulation of 
errors upon the American public. In addition to this accredited 
work Dr. Thurber made important contributions to science in 
connection with his oversight of the publications of the Orange 
Judd Co., as much by the elimination of erroneous' matter as by 
actual additions. 

As a botanist Dr. Thurber was keen of discrimination, patient 
and thorough in research, of retentive memory and possessed of 
a sound judgment. Yet in all of these qualities, which made him 
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honored among botanists, he was excelled by his rare ability for 
instructing in botanical subjects those who possessed little or no 
knowledge of the science. His clearness of diction, his pleasing 
style and his ready adaptability to the character of his readers did 
much to popularize the science, and especially to induce those 
practically interested in gardening and horticulture to inform 
themselves more fully of the science on which their art depended. 
Garden and Forest, in a notice of Dr. Thurber, expresses the 
opinion that his writings did more in his time to elevate the 
standing of the agricultural and horticultural press of the country 
than the writings of any other man. Graminology was his well 
known specialty and there were few, either in this country or 
abroad, who were his equals. The regret must be universal that 
he did not live to complete his monograph upon American 
Grasses. His last paper, upon the poisonous hairs of Primula 
obconica, published in Garden and Forest, was one in the 
writing of which he took the greatest interest and to which he 
devoted all the enthusiasm of his by-gone youth. 

To the members of the Torrey Botanical Club Dr. Thurber 
was best known as the long-time President of our Association. 
In March, 1873, he wrote the obituary notice of his warm and 
life-long friend, Dr. Torrey, at that time the President of the Club, 
and the following month he acted as Chairman of a committee, in 
association with Mr. Leggett and Mr. Hall, in drafting formal 
resolutions concerning the death of this gentleman. On the 29th 
of April, 1873, he was elected as Dr. Torrey' s successor, our 
present associate, Dr. T. F. Allen, serving with him as Vice- 
President. This position he occupied for a long series of years — 
as long as he was able to give attention to the proceedings of the 
association or to be present at its meetings. In 1880 he was 
succeeded in the Presidency by Dr. Newberry. 

Dr. Thurber was accustomed to saving every letter which he 
received, however unimportant the subject, so that there is mater- 
ial for greatly extending this brief notice. 

His library and collections were left for the benefit of his 
nephew, Harry Woolson. The bulk of his collections will proba- 
bly be deposited in the Harvard herbarium. 



